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DADANT'S FOUNDATION B OOKS! 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- | 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be | 
the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
evenness and neatness of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, LIL, 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich., 

DOUGHERTY & McKEE, Indianapolis, Ind., 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, I11., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O., 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, ‘Jerseyville, I 

ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadelphia,Pa. 

E. KRETCHMER, Corurg, lowa. 

E. F. SMITH, Smyrna, N. Y. 

C. F. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 
and numbers of other dealers. : 

Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 


150 COMPLIMENTARY, 
and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
from as many bee-kKeepers in 1883. 
We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 
dation equal te sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
5ABly 





VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 






BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. — 


UNCAPPING EBNI?F HE. 





Patented, 1878. 


Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
=. oF ae smoker 4 establishing a direct 

Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
-~— that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort,and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or slow, just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always go! 

Bee- -keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the origina! inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one 
ae years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
. With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 
with us is not jikely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 





Doctor smoker (wide shield)..3% inch. .$2 00 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 a ee 
Large smoker (wide shield)... a io ~ oe 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 ae 
ET icc disess ok <0as-sen 2 + a 
Little Wonder smoker.......... . te 65 
Bingham & Hetherington scar Knife, 
IL ica iets Si tka ek desi dain napintas 5 


TO SELL ‘AGAIN eoply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
6A2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 





allow 25 per 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we 
cent. discount, and prepay 
postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” 
in all the various improvements and inven- 
tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 


| presents the apiarist with everything that 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. | 


| Paper covers, 75 cents; 
| 3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 


| 
i 


| to help in creating a demand 


| $2.50 — 


can aid in the successful management of the 
honey-bee, and at the same time produce the 
most honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
—Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 
ing — Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — 
Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- 
ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 
ing and Handling Bees—The Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
ete. 220 profusely- illustrated pages. Price, 

bound in cloth, $1.00; 2 copies for $1.80; 

3 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4.00; 10 for $7. 50. 
2 copies for $1.40; 
10 for $5.00. 


The Apiary Register, by THOMAS G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for 
the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
ruled and printed, and is so arranged that a 
mere glance will give its complete history. 
Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 50 
colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25 3 for 
200 colonies, $1.50. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 


| uses of Honey as Food; recipes for making 


Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, 
Wines, etc. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 
many valuable recipes. It is intended for 
consumers, and should be liberally scattered 
for honey. 
Price, for either the English or German 
edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 
500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— 
If 100 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention Hand 
Book, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains 
asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
and members of Local Conventions—Model 
Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 
—Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for discussion—List of Premium for Fairs, 
ete. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. 


Why Eat Honey? by THoMAs G. 
NEWMAN.—This Leaflet is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
in order to create a Local Market. Price, 50 
cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.25 3 1,000 
copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are 
ordered at one time, we will print the 
honey-producer’s name and address FREE, at 
the bottom. 


Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of both Comb and Extracted Honey, and 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 
Honey at Fairs, etc., by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
This is achapter from ‘“ Bees and Honey.” 
Price, 10c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding 
Bees.—Hints to Beginners, by THOMAS G. 
NEWMAN. A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
Price 5e. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS 
G. NEwWMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
portant subject: suggesting what and how 
to plant.—A chapter from “Bees and Honey. 
26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- 
Houses. A chapter from “* Bees and Honey.” 
Price 5c. 

Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—In the German language. Price, in paper 
covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
the Apiary, by Pror. A. J. Coox.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, and fully up with the 
times on every subject that interests the 
bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. 
Root.—Its style is plain and forcible, making 
its readers realize the fact that the author is 
master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
Embraces everything pe rtaining to the care 
of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
beginner. Cloth, $1.253 paper, $1. 


Blessed Bees, by JOHN ALLEN.—A 
romance of bee-keeping, full of practical 
information and contagious enthusiasm. 
Price, 75¢. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—This is the work of @ 
master, and will always remain a standard. 
Price, $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.0035 in paper covers, $1.50. 


Queen-Rearing, by HENRY ALLEY.—A 
full and detailed account of 23 years expe- 
rience in rearing Queen Bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way of rearing. Price, $1. 


Bee - Keepers’ Text Book, by A. J. 
KinG.—A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $1.00, bound in cloth. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 
and Marketing.— By CHAS. DADANT & Son.— 
Details their management. Price, 15e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CHaAs. F. Mu rH.—Gives his views on the man- 
agement of bees. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory.— The fundamenta) 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture 
as set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15ec. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by Pror. JOHN Patn.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 50c. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DOOLITTLE.— 
Details his management of bees. Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOHNKE. —Its origin 
and cure. Price, 25ce. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, 
Complete Mechanic. — Contains 
1,000,000 industrial facts, calculations, 
cesses, trade secrets, legal items, 
forms, ete. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehe nsive manner. It has many good 
recipes, ete. Price, 25e.,in either English 
or German. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
should not eat. This book should be in every 
family. Price, 50e. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs and planks; wages, rent, etc. Price, 35e. 


and 
over 

pro- 
business 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.—For casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay; wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plowing, 
ete. Price, 40c. 

Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, etc. Price, 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, and lettered in gold on 
the back. 75c. for the Weekly; or for the 
Monthly, 50e. They cannot be sent by mai} 
to Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws, for loca) 
Associations, $2 per 100. The name of the 
Association printed in the blanks 50c. extra. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 10e. 
each, or $8 per 100. 


Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, ete., by C.J.WARDbD. Price 25e. 
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Research Concerning Foul Brood. 





Several weeks since we re-published 
from the British Bee Journal the very 
interesting 
Cure of Foul Brood, by Mr. Frank 
Cheshire, which was read before the 
Health Congress in London, England. 

In the present number of the BEE 
JOURNAL we re-publish another arti- 
cle from Mr. Cheshire, giving addi- 
tional particulars concerning his ex- 
periments and method of treatment 
of Bacillus alvet, commonly called 
foul brood, which we feel certain will 
be read with an extraordinary amount 
of interest. His experiments, critical 
examination, and scientific research 
are very valuable to the pursuit of 
bee-keeping, and should receive the 
general commendation of apiarists 
the World over—no matter whether 
his conclusions are correct or not. 

Particularly will his remarks be 
interesting to apiarists on the point 
contained in the first part of the 
article, where he concludes that the 
disease is sometimes contained in the 
ovaries of queens as well asin the 
eggs and larve. If this is so, we may 
the more easily account for the many 
strange cases of ‘“‘foul brood” re- 
ported from time to time. 


Mr. Cheshire concludes that ‘‘ Bacil- 
lus alvet is a disease affecting all and 
every condition of bee-hood.” His 
proofs seem to be quite conclusive, 
and if this is the case, it shows how 
‘*some have blundered ” even in giv- 
ingitaname! If the disease is con- 
tained not only in the brood, but also 


in young nurse-bees, in old worn-out 
bees, in drones, in queens, and in the 
egg yet unlaid—how incorrect it is to 
call it foul brood, when we are en-| 


** stakes ”’ 


article on the Cause and | 


Sapa, | deavoring to “call things by their 
right names!” But this more fully | 
illustrates the position we have so 


often taken, that the science is ever | 


advancing, and will not permit any 
to be “ driven” by saying 
to it ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, but no 
further.” It “bursts all our bonds 
asunder,” and ‘‘casts all our cords 
from’ its onward-marching develop- 
ments. 

In accounting for the prevalence of 
the disease, we have often said that 
it might have been communicated by 
healthy bees in search of honey, ap- 


| propriating it from some “tree in the 


| when we consider that young queens | 


woods ” 
called ‘‘ foul brood.”” Now,if this be 
so, a still wider field presents itself 


from a perfectly-healthy colony may 
have mated with diseased drones from 
a neighboring apiary, or with diseased 
drones from ‘‘ the woods.”’ 

Another point of interest is the in- 
quiry whether there may not be 
danger to apiarists who are constantly 
handling diseased bees. Mr. Che- 
shire’s answer to this inquiry is posi- 
tive and re-assuring. He says: ‘‘ Bac- 
illus alvei, about which we know as 
yet the most, is utterly unlike any 
disease-germ affecting men or ani- 
mals. Bees are almost certainly its 
only habitation, Mr. Watson Cheyne 
has up to now failed most completely 
in his endeavor to influence cats, 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, or mice by it.” 

We would commend the article by 
Mr. Cheshire, ir this issue of the BEE 
JOURNAL, to every bee-keeper for 
careful perusal; no matter whether 
it begets approval or condemnation, 
it will pay every apiarist well to read 
it carefuily. 

»<<abialiiinan 

g@ The California Grocer remarks 
as follows: 

Packages now-a-days afford no cri- 
terion as to the character of their 
contents. It is said that much of the 
tea that is sold in fancy little boxes, 
artistically adorned in Chinese and 


Japanese designs, is made up of vege- 
table debris and chemicals that pass, 





where the bees had the so-| 


No. 47. 
after due manipulation, as genuine 
tea. It seems to be a popular delusion 


|that these little lacquered packages 
indicate pure contents, put up with 
the nicest care and the most scrupu- 
lous honesty in the native lands of 
the plant. The boxes, however, are 
made by New York manufacturers, 
and their wide distribution shows the 
great expanse of the trade in the 
home-packed and home-manipulated 


article which imitates so closely the 
| genuine tea of China or Japan. 


Yes ; but parties who have any rep- 
utation dare not put their names on 
such bogus packages! To label honey 
or other goods with a producer’s name 
is a safeguard against imposition. 


— -—- +) + 


Bees & Honey at Franklin Co. Fair. 





The Franklin County Chronicle gives 
the following notice of a Honey Show: 


One of the a oa attractions at 
the County Fair was the Bee and 
Honey Show exhibited by Dixon & 
Dillon, of Parrish, Ill. They had two 
thousand pounds of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Their comb was neatly 
arranged in a pyramidal shape in the 
center of the building, which extended 
about 12 feet high. The niches be- 
tween the crates of honey were filled 
with books on bee-culture, smokers 


teers go of bee-keepers, cans of 
extracted honey and comb foundation. 
bleached and unbleached. On one 


side was the name of Dixon & Dillon 
neatly cut in fine, yellow comb-foun- 
dation, which gave the whole thing a 
fine and neat appearance. Their 
extracted honey was in Mason fruit 
jars, and were in a pyramidal shape 
on the platform on the west side of 
the north wing of the hall, which 
occupied by them also, it being filled 
by apiarian supplies, such as honey- 
extractor, foundation-mill, hiving- 
box, section boxes, smokers, frames, 
wire and comb foundation. They also 
showed Italian and native bess in 
observatory hives. The Italian queen 
was reared from their imported queen. 
Many persons saw the first queen dur- 
ing the Fair. They distributed 500 
Leaflets entitled ‘* Why Eat Honey,” 
by Thos. G. Newman, of Chicago, and 
the consequence was, they sold $114 
worth of honey on the Fair grounds. 
They were awarded 10 first premiums 
out of 12; - other two were carried 
off by Mr. W. Hutchison, who had on 
exhibition AP... 200 pounds of honey 
and a good many apiarian supplies. 
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British Bee Journal. | instructed will by degrees learn the desirability of drop- 
= - —~_> the 
nol and Foul Brood. | ping the old and utterly unsuitable term in favor of the 
Pheno a | one I give, which will, with a little practice, be no more 

QUEEN AND EGGS CONTAINING BACILLUS ALVEI—FOUL | difficult of pronunciation than its predecessor. 
BROOD (?) |'BEE DISEASES IN RELATION TO APICULTURE AND 

GENERAL SCIENCE. 
FRANK CHESHIRE. | 


aren | All diseases may be classed -as either functional, 
In my former article theoretic grounds were given | Organic, or contagious. The latter are now very widely 
seeming to show that probably the queen, and even the | admitted to consist of ailments which are brought about 
eggs, might be infected, and that foul brood (?) might be | by the growth and rapid multiplication within the living 
communicated by heredity, as in the case of the disease | frame of vegetable organisms, commonly spoken of as 
called pebrine, \germs. These organisms (micro-organisms) may be 
Statements bave been made to me of the singular | passed from individual to individual, and hence the pos- 
behavior of some infected colonies, which, although weak | sibility of infection. 
and decreasing, seemed ever bent on the bnilding of|, Let us suppose we had never seen bees, but that we are 
queen-cells, and that they sometimes also were earnest in | told respecting them, that they live in very numerous 
rearing drones. Two or three similar instances had come | Colonies, of which the members are always in the closest 
directly under my own observation, and as soon as I made | contact ; that their usual system of communication is by 
the important discovery that adult bees were sufferers as | Actual touch ; that they habitually pass the food from one 
well as the larva, it struck me that in all probability the | stomach to another; that all the food they have has been 
explanation of the singular behavior referred to was that | carried either within or upon the bodies of their fellows ; 
the bees knowing that the queen was defective were | that their very home is formed of one of their secretions, 
endeavoring to replace her, but that her defects constantly | and that their beds, cradles, and larders, are all inter- 
prevented their efforts from being successful. |changeable. And then our informant asks whether we 
It was to me remarkable that only two or three days | imagine such creatures would be liable to contagious 
before the Congress, Mr. H. F. Hart, of Stockbridge, | diseases or no. Should we not reply that all the circum- 
wrote to me stating that he had observed a hive in which | Stances seemed such as must favor the development of 
the disease appeared to strike some of the larve imme- | such disorders ? 






diately after hatching, and that the bees built queen-cells. 
He then showed very keen insight by suggesting that it 
seemed to him to point todisease in the queen. At the 
Congress I heard more of the case, and felt convinced 
that the queen was actually infected. 

Mr. Hart, with much kindness, agreed to secure her, if 
possible, and forward herto me. Finding this queen as 
nearly as possible dead at her arrival, 1 forthwith com- 
menced a careful dissection under my Stephenson’s 
binocular dissecting microscope ; the only form of instru- 
ment really equal to very minute examinations. Having 
opened the abdomen and removed the left air-sac, which 
was very much above the average size—this I have found 
a constant indication of the presence of bacillus—I came 
upon the ovary and felt certain at once, from its appear- 
ance, that I should find the * eo as Mr. Hart 
had called it. The ovary, of which I have on previous 
occasions removed many dozens, was in this instance 
abnormally yellow and extremely soft, so that it was very 
difficult to detach it from the trachez without tearing. I 


At any rate, during the last two months, I have been 
able to make out no less than five, or, possibly six, dis- 
tinct disorders arising from that number of specifically 
different germs, all of which will require prolonged atten- 
tion if anything very definite is to be arrived at respecting 
them. In addition. I suspect strongly that true bee- 
| diarrhoea will also turn out to be an infectious disorder, 
but since specimens fail me, the question must remain, so 
far as I am concerned at least, till another season. 


A considerable number of cases have occurred in which 
numerous bees, small, hairless, and glossy, have been 
| dragged nolentes volentes to the hive door and then and 
there evicted, while in other cases crowds of these 
abnormal bees have died immediately in front of their 
homes. The question has been referred many times to 
the pundits, ‘‘ What are these bees?” The reply has 
usually given the information that ‘‘ the bees are robbers, 
| old felons indeed who have so often been severely mauled 
|in being turned out from the communities they were 
| plundering, that all the hairs of their bodies had been 





separated an ovigian tube and placed it under a second | pulled out.’’ Quite satisfactory is this, if one knows 
microscope (using 600 diameters), and at once, to my ex- | nothing of the subject, but a little acquaintance with the 
treme gratification, four or five bacilli were seen swim-|formof the mouth and foot of the bee would show this 
ming along with a lazy sort of progression. Detaching | reply to be most opposite to known facts. The hairs of 
now a half-developed egg, and exercising great care to) bees are of four distinct kinds, but none of them are of 
eliminate every possible source of accidental contamina- | such shape or size that they can be pulled off in an en- 





tion, pee the egg, with a trace of water, upon a glass | counter. The foot has a most beautifully delicate pad 


slip and crushed it out flat with a thin cover, and in a few 
minutes I had counted no less than nine bacilli. 

The right ovary was very nearly free from disease. 
During a prolonged search I found two or three bacilli 
only. All this is extremely interesting, as showing that 
this bacillus disease, like some attacking the human sub- 
ject, may take both an acute and a chronic form, and may 
also settle in some special organ or part of an organ, as 


bacillus tuberculosis may attack one lung and destroy it | 


and leave the other many years intact. 

All will, I hope, forgive my esteeming myself fortunate 
in having thus been able to make out the only points I 
had to leave undetermined on the 25th of July last. Then 
I had found the disease in young larve and those fully 


fed, in chrysalids in all stages, in drones, in workers just} 


gnawing out of the cell (a depression in one compound 


eye, or in the thorax, or in the fifth abdominal segment, | 


is an indication of bacilli being present), in young nurses 
and in old worn-out bees, om now ina queen and eggs 
unlaid. Bacillus alveiis then a disease affecting all and 
every condition of bee-hood. 

Can it continue to be called foul brood? To say the 
queen is suffering from foul brood would be as illogical 
and ridiculous as talking of toothache in the liver, or 
rheumatism in awooden leg. Surely, our better educated 
bee-keepers will usually name it~ bacillus,” and when 
speaking carefully “bacillus alvei,’”’ while those less 


| centrally placed together with four very long and pliable 
| feeling-hairs. On its sides are two double claws widely 
| set, and so contrived that they cannot nearly meet. With 
| such an instrument the grasping of hairs is impossible, 
jas itis also by the jaws, for reasons upon which space 
forbids me to enter. But, although, the stereotyped 
|reply is no longer tenable, a new and sufficient explana- 
tion is beginning to appear. 

Miss Gayton,so well known for her very successful 
bee-keeping, has, fortunately for our subject, shown her- 
self to be a most accurate and careful observer. This 
lady has furnished me with a number of bees of the kind 
referred to, together with her notes and observations 
running over a period of three years. These bees I find 
in every case filled with a bacillus somewhat smaller than 
Bac. alvei (the bacillus of foul brood), and which from 
experiments made at South Kensington in the Biological 
Laboratory have been already proved to be quite specific- 
ally distinct. At present I will content myself by saying 
that in this as in two or three cases the loss of hair is due 
to defective nutrition, the same cause that makes the 
writer so sympathetic with those whose heads are poorly 
clothed. Some years ago I discovered that if hairs of 
young bees are by accident broken, they are reproduced 
by growing from the ends as does an injured lobster’s 
\claw. I have some most interesting cases of partial 
reproduction of hairs of bees mounted for the microscope. 
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loss of vital energy would ten 
I may be allowed the use of such an expression. This 
bacillus, undoubtedly, produces this effect, and so again I 
claim the right of giving a name, and so suggest Bacillus 
depilis, or the bacillus of hairlessness, as a fitting one. 


to premature baldness, if 


The bees are, hearer pyeey & reared in the hive from | 
la 


which they are ejected; but having in some way taken 
the disorder (Miss Gayton 
driven out as a danger to the community, for the disease 
once contracted, there can be but little question that it 
may be spread from one to another. Very large numbers 


of bees sent me from different —_ of England and | 
peculiarities also con- 


Scotland having the same genera 
tain what at present I conclude to be the same bacillus. 
With regard to the other germs found, my knowledge is 
at present so slender that I must advance nothing beyond 
the discovery of an enormously large bacillus which takes 


what is called the zooglea form, two, or possibly three, | 


very minute kinds of bacilli and a micrococcus. The 
micrococcus will most probably turn out to be a putrefac- 
tive kind accidentally present. The whole subject is of 
rreat interest, and will, no doubt, hereafter explain, or 
1elp to explain, some enigmas in connection with apicul- 
ture which cannot be other than useful. Bacillus depilis 
is a very mild offender beside Bacillus alvei, but it will be 
interesting to note whether it succumbs to the same 
treatment. The merest beginner will not be likely to 


suppose that we are here discussing robber-bees pure and | 


simple, but 
robbers.” 

That bees are not, or only very slightly, subject to 
functional or organic disease, is, no doubt, correct. Such 
disease would forbid increase, and so put a check to their 
own propagation. By natural and relentless weeding out 
of the sickly, the survival only of the fittest is secured. 
I have, however, traced a disorder which seems very rare, 
in which the liver-tubes degenerate into a thick yellow 
oil, of which an enormous quantity was collected in the 
body of one bee I lately examined. 

I must hurry on as I have yet to take up the most 
important questions. 1. Is foul brood produced by chilled 
brood ? Most positively not. Chilled brood, however, 
furnishes a very favorable resting place for the foul brood 
germ, and so one is practically often followed by the 
other. Chilled brood is most absolutely unlike foul brood 
when microscopically examined. Yet if chilled brood be 
found, I should begin treating the colonies with medicated 


merely the ‘‘abnormal bees” or ‘black 


syrup at once, as the smallest trace of infection would run | 


riot amongst the dead and neglected larve, and establish 
a diseased condition as a consequence. 

2. How does bacillus alvei get into a colony ? 
morally certain that very many bees of a colony may be 
diseased for several months with this bacillus, and yet 
foul brood may not be found. The bees do clear out 
solitary cases of infection in the grub often, so that the 
malady may not at all be suspected and yet exist. There 
is not one single old idea about this disease which is not 
incorrect, one that it is contagious. 
vinced, will fully prove that the old bees almost invariably 
are the channels of infection. 

3. Is bacillus the cause or result of the disease? Un- 
doubtedly the cause. The reasons are numerous. Every 
attack is marked by their presence, whilst in specimens 
from healthy colonies bacilli never appear. The bacilli 


increase in number during life, and at death pass into the | 


spore condition. The bacillus, during its growth, like 
other micro-organisms, produces a definite chemical 
product. By example, Bacterium lineola produces lactic 
acid, i. ¢., it sours milk. 
another decomposition in milk, forming butyric acid. 
Without these organisms neither can lactic nor butyric 
acid be evolved in the normal way. In the Biological 
Laboratory, Mr. Watson Cheyne and myself placed ex- 
ceedingly minute quantities of coffee-colored matter from 


a diseased cell into tubes containing a mixture of meat | 


broth, gelatine, peptone, and salt, guarded carefully from 
every kind of germ in the manner known to those who 
have studied the question. The bacilli multiplied and 
formed a growth in which were hundreds of thousands 
of millions of individuals in a peculiar characteristic 
arrangement somewhat like an inverted fir-tree. The 





All this would lead to the eaten that weakness and | tiniest speck was then from this collection inserted into a 


thinks probably from the. 
ueen ; I have, as yet, no ground for an opinion), they are | 


Iam now | 


Time, I am con- | 


Bacterium subtilis produces | 








| second tube, and so on until now the seventh is reached. 
|In every case the same characteristic growth appears, a 
growth never previously seen with any known germ ; and 
| upon examining the sixth tube, what is found? The 
|meat juice, etc., has been converted into the definite 
chemical product formed in and giving the characteristic 
odor of foul-broody hiyes. For if one of our most accom- 

lished bee-keepers were blindfolded and asked to smell 

his tube, he would exclaim, ‘‘ What an awful case of foul 
brood this must be! There’s no mistaking it, but it is 
the very worst I was ever brought into contact with.” 
Can anything more be wanting? Bacillus produces 
** foul brood,” and nut “foul brood,” bacillus. Our last 

roof shall be duly reported upon. When twelve tubes 

vave been grown by successive inoculation, the contents 
of the last will be diffused through water, and some of it 
blown by a spray-producer over acardof healthy unsealed 
brood. I will not prophesy, although I foresee the result. 

In the same manner Bacillus alvei has been cultivated 
in Japanese isinglass (Agar-agar), and here it quickly 
forms spores at 98.4°, the temperature of human blood; 
and nothing has given me greater pleasure, in connection 
with this inguiry, save the curing of the disease, than to 
watch in this cultivation the conversion of bacilli into 
spores and spores into bacilli—the ocular and most abso- 
lute proof of the lines of explanation which I felt to be 
the only possible one from the outset in my investigation. 

TREATMENT OF BACILLUS ALVEI (FOUL BROOD.) 

The interest evoked by my discoveries in relation to the 
most-dreaded malady to which bees are subject has, as I 
imagined it would amongst bee-keepers, principally cen- 
tred around the method of cure. 

While examining the great number of specimens of 
infected combs sent me by friends and strangers, two 
»0ints received, to my mind, demonstration: 1. That 
Yzierzon is in error in asserting that there are two kinds 
of foul brood—one, mild, chiefly affecting the larvez ; the 
other, malignant, making its main impact upon the 
chrysalids. There is but one kind of foul brood. The 

| same bacillus causes all, and, contrary to Dzierzon’s idea, 

that form of attack which strikes the larvez early is the 
more active and the more difficult of treatment, if there 
| be a difference ; and that if this early failing of the brood 
be caused by disease lurking in the queen, she will, so far 
as we as yet know, need to be supplanted. 2. That, 
although all cases are produced by the bacillus which I 
| have called alvei, and so far are identical, yet the spores 
are at times more robustand virulent than at other times. 
Those who have given any study to germ diseases know 
that this has not only been observed, but actually made 
of practical use. 

Amongst the specimens forwarded, two or three when 
examined microscopically, indicated, or seemed to indicate 
great activity, and the apiaries from which they came had 
in each case been ravaged by the scourge from end to end. 
In one instance the colonies, running very nearly if not 
| quite to three figures, had not a sound one amongst them; 
| in a second, 19 colonies were dying out in rottenness, an 
here, also, not one had escaped. 

The colony supplied to me by the kindness of Mr. Mills, 
same with a sufficiently bad repute; the malady had in a 
'very short time smitten. in an apiary of about 20, every 

colony save 3. I regarded it as a fair typical case of 
advanced foul brood, quite beyond the reach of ordinary 
|curative measures as they have been usually advocated. 
The manner in which the disease in this instance died out 
before my treatment is now matter of history, but I had 
|not, at the time of the Congress, tried conclusions with 
the malady where it had been most relentless, and where 
it had worked the most devastating effect. Although I 
felt confidence that the disease was in all cases alike, and 
so must in all instances be amenable tothe same methods, 
yet I could not rest until the experiment had been tried ; 
and so, having secured three combs from the larger apiary 
previously referred to, stipulating that they should be the 
worst that could be found, and one from the second 
| saturated with disease, and having possessed also for 18 
| days a comb given me by Mr. Mills as a specimen of what 
the disease could do, which comb had become rotten, 
mildewed so that half the cells could not be seen, and had 
little maggots feeding on the bodies of the decaying larve, 
| I determined with these to make a colony. 
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On the morning of Wednesday, Aug. 6, these 6 terrible | besides this, the pouring of syrup into the comb is 
combs were placed into a hive and stood in the position of | extremely likely to start robbing, and in addition must 
a good colony, which was removed to a new stand ; the| have a chilling effect on the colony. 
queen having been found, was popped in under the chaff-| My supreme desire is not to be able to cure colonies 
tray (which I use instead of a quilt) between the disease- | myself merely, but to enable all to do likewise ; and so I 
laden combs. The poor foragers, with heavy loads and| have continued to experiment, and in the result have 
light hearts, began dropping in numbers upon the| conquered the difficulty referred to. Cake, consisting of 
alighting-board ; but the confidence with which they ran | sugar and pea-flour, given at the close of the season, is 
in gave almost ludicrous contrast to the dismay with|an unfailing stimulant. This 1 have made in the usual 
which they instantly eee. Circling in the air and | way, but after removal from the fire during the stirring 
taking their bearings, they tried again and again to | and cooling process, I have painstakingly mixed with it 
discover what had ~ yp when in sheer rebellion they | 1-5 of an ounce of absolute phenol to each 7 pounds of 
refused to enter, and clustered at night thickly on the sugar ; i. e., 4 of the bottle of remedy. This cake. placed 
outside of the hive, buzzing and fanning with a noise | flat-side downwards over the frames, is rapidly taken, and 
audible at many yards distance. The following morning | with the very best results. Unfortunately, most hives—I 
saw no improvement, and at about 11 o’clock they went | had almost said almost all—have, to my mind, two very 
off bodily and settled as a swarm in a cherry-tree, in the | radical defects: 1. Their top edges are so narrow th it 
very spot to which every natural swarm of mine has this any displacement of the covering causes a most disastrous 
year betaken itself. Having hived them in a skep, I was | leak of the vital heat of the colony, which, under all 
about to return them when they again took wing and gave | circumstances (except in the height of summer), should 
me a journey into a neighbor’s garden. ‘* Prudence is the be heedfully guarded. In diseased and weakened condi- 
better part of valor,’’ so a concession was made, and one | tions, if this heat be allowed to escape, the case is 
of their combs divested of bees and containing mostly | hopeless. 2. They are covered by stubborn, ill-fitting, 
unsealed larve was given to them at the front of the | often most untidy bits of carpet. Hives so formed and 
hive. They were now returned and very many entered, | furnished do not admit of cake-feeding without exposin 
but a big lump remained clustering about the porch. I | the poor bees to the highest discomfort. The sien Tt 
reaily felt sympathy for the worried little insects, for as | advocated ten years since, will, I hope, become the plan 
a lady said in a letter to me a few days since, ‘“‘ I love my | of the future. Instead of carpet, place calico over the 
bees.” A point was to be proved, however, and so| frames, and upon this stand a chaff-box, a simple ring of 
temporary discomfort could not be considered. | wood 3 inches deep, and resting on the hive edges. Upon 

Early next morning I began by pouring my medicated | the under edge of this ring of wood tack loosely—loosely, 
syrup into their combs. his they re-arranged, and in| 1 repeat—sacking of some such substance, and fill the 
doing so started the cleansing process. Day by day, at| Whole with chaff or cork-dust. This placed over the 
at an early hour to prevent robbing, I fed as described, | calico covering, the cake will fall into form, and keep all 
while the improvement became marked. Medicated syrup | i2 the most comfortable condition possible, and give the 
which at first would be utterly refused unless poured into | bees a chance. This cover, too, is always most conven- 
the combs, will often, after a few days, be accepted freely | ient, especially*if one feeds behind the dummy. Any 
from a feeder in the usual way. But in treating all cases | bee-keeper once trying these chaff-boxes would feel but 
such management must be adopted as will secure the | little content with any of the more usual covers. New 
using of a liberal allowance of the remedial agent.| cakes would, of course, be supplied at intervals, as 
Noticing that the syrup was freely taken at the sixth | regulated. Asa help also. spraying every three or four 
morning, I determined to pour into the combs no longer ;| days, the combs awaiting introducion, with 1 per cent. 
but made an impromptu feeder, with which I should be | Phenol solution might be adopted. ; : 
able to watch the movements of my small assistants. A| I have been keeping the disease going, in order to 
shallow tin box about 3 inches by 6 inches was supplied | Simplify as much as possible the mode of treatment, and, 
with strips of very thin wood, which were stood on edge, | #5 4 result, have felt the need of giving additional hints. 
and spaced apart by little uprights which gave room| DISEASED SPERMATHECA. 
between for the bees to enter, after the fashion of a Gray’s| _4imost all know that the spermatheca is filled by active, 
feeder. This was placed behind the dummy ; the latter | thread-like bodies called spermatozoa, and which are 
being raised sufficiently to allow the workers to pass | formed within the body of the drone and transferred by 
beneath it. Into this box now the food was poured, the | him to the queen at her flight. These spermatozoa singly 
bees continually carrying it into the combs. As the | pass into all eggs which afterwards become either workers 
weather was dry, the syrup was given thin, and the box | 5, queens (drone-eggs they do not touch), the egg having 
was never allowed to become empty. Eggs continued to|in it a minute hole called the micropyle to give the 
be laid rapidly, the colony became active and content, all | , ato7 tr 

y , pce ’ , : permatozoon entrance. 

smell vanished, and to my joy the brood as reared in these | “] wish to call attention to the queen sent by Mr. R. 
reviously deplorable combs was almost perfectly healtlty | andrews, a gentleman whom I have not the pleasure of 

rom the first. Most, however, of the grubs on the lower | knowing. She was in appearance perfectly healthy, but 

edge of the added comb took the disease, and passed | was accompanied by a letter stating that she swarmed 
through the first well-known stages; but they all disap- | yt June 20. laid in about 6 square inches of comb, and 
peared, being undoubtedly carried out by the workers. | then, although she had everything in her favor, never laid 
This circumstance supports most completely my theory | again. I found in her ovariesand juices nothing abnormal. 
as to the means of infection, as given in my paper at the | }fer spermatheca was round, full, and of usual size. 
Congress. Three or four sealed cells still remain, which | {pder the microscope I removed its skin containing the 
I know have the remains of dead grubs. When their | trachew (air-tubes), some spermatozoa were left out on a 
covers break, the bees will clean them out ; but with these | glass slip and examined, when, to my great surprise, I 
exceptions the hive is now (Aug. 23,17 days after com-| found numbers of bacilli. Some were then dried and 
mencing operations) as perfect in all respects as could stained, when thousands of bacilli, now deep blue, re- 
be desired ; while every dead grub, all coffee-colored | vealed ‘themselves. The inflamed condition of the 
matter, and dried putrid scale, is completely removed. mucous gland and valves was clear, and the reason that 
ARIE, COP Wr ' — _ seracnw | OVipositing had been arrested was evident. This queen 

SERATHSRT OF FOUL PEUUD AT THE EXD OF SEASON. was a young one; possibly the old a vy | had lost its 

The plan of pouring phenolated syrup into the combs, | queen, or had swarmed unobserved. She had flown, met 
which I have found to succeed so magnificently during | a diseased drone, and had contracted the condition which 
spring and summer, presents some difficulties at the close | the microscope revealed. Mr. Andrews, unaided by any 
of the season which it would be well, if possible, to over-| hint of mine,in his second letter, says this, ‘* Do you 
come. In the spring the bees are growing in activity, and | think that the diseased spermatheca arises in any way 
then my remedy enables them triumphantly to clean their | from foul brood? If so, my friend’s bees, from which 
combs and put all quickly into proper form; but my / the queen was taken, have never been infected with the 
experience, this autumn, shows that dispirited colonies | disease ; but the disease did exist (up to a few days ago) 
are content, as the period of rest approaches, to take | within a distance of 400 yards of his apiary.” Here it is. 
little trouble in cleaning combs which would not naturally |I have found many drones with spermatozoa badly 
be required in the near future, for brood-rearing purposes; | touched by alvei, and such a one has done the mischief. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Preparing Bees for Winter. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE.© 

Having my bees nearly prepared for 
winter, | thought it might not be un- 
interesting to the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL to know how I have done 
it. In the first place, about Sept. 10, | 
I examined every colony in the yard, 
and noted their condition upon a piece 
of a honey-section. This piece tells 





just how much honey each colony had, | 
just how much they were fed, and | 
also all about the pollen, some having | 
no pollen, others but a few cells, while | 
others have several 
solid with pollen. As this piece is to 
be left on the hive, I shall know next 
spring about what there is of the 
ollen theory, if we should happen to 
1ave a severe winter. Although I 
have watched carefully, I have seen 
no proof yet to disprove the statement 


which I made a year ago, that bees of | 


mature age do not eat pollen, except 
as itis used to form chyme for the 
young brood; while Dr. C. C. Miller 
ives ina late number of the BEE 
OURNAL conclusive proof that I was 
right in my statement. 
After having the exact condition of 
each colony put down ona piece of 


section, I next fed each colony enough | 
food to make up the requisite amount | 
Some were fed | 


needed for winter. 
but two or three — while others 
were fed the full amount, 25 pounds. 
As a careful minute was made of this, 
I shall also know how those come out 
which had 15 pounds of honey and 


were fed 10 pounds of sugar syrup, | 


according to the plan of the editor of 
the Bee- Keepers Guide. 

After trying all plans of making a 
winter feed for bees, and being pleased 
with none of them, I hit upon the fol- 
lowing: Take 15 pounds of water 
and put it into a tin vessel over the 
fire, leaving it there till it boils, then 
put in 30 pounds of granulated sugar, 
stirring for a moment or two till the 
sugar is partially dissolved, so that 
the sugar shall not settle down on the 
bottom and burn. Leave it on the 
fire till it boils, when it is to be taken 
off, after which pour in 5 pounds of 
well-ripened honey, and stir till the 
honey is thoroughly mixed with the 
syrup. This gives about 48 pounds 
of nice, thick syrup which will not 
crystallize, sour or granulate, no mat- 
ter how long it is left beforeit is used. 

For feeders I took pieces of boards 
l inch thick by 3 inches wide by 11 
inches long, and nailed to the ends 
two side-boxes of my frames, having 
the ends of the frame-stuff come even 
with one side of the board, which left 
the side-pieces sticking above the 
boards 7% inches. On each side of 
these I nailed thin stuff which was 


| bored in it, in which to insert a fun- 
| nel in feeding, when I had something 








a. Van | feeder was now filled with hot bees- | 80 tightly pressed in by means of a 
ve | wax, which was next poured out into | follower, that it will stay in the cap in 

/f | another feeder, and so on until all 
| were well 
| frame was now nailed on to the ends 


lifting it on or off. 

On Nov. 20 these last named hives 
are to be placed in my bee-cellar, 
which I described two or three years 
ago in the BEE JOURNAL. In putting 
them in, the tier of hives at the bot- 
tom of the cellar are raised % of an 


coated, <A top-bar of a 


of the frame-stuff, having a hole | 


in the shape of a division-board and 
feeder combined. If I wished to feed| inch from their bottom-boards, so as 
rapidly, I could place threé or four of | to give abundant lower ventilation ; 
these feeders in the hive at a time ; if | while the next tiers stand on the caps 
slowly, pour only as much into one as | of the first, being raised on %-inch 
I wished to feed. blocks as are the others. 

The beauty of the thingis, thatit, As I shall try no artificial heat this 
works equally well as a division-board | winter, I expect the cellar to keep at 
in connection with a quilt or sheet of |an even temperature of 42°, as it al- 


enameled cloth, as the quilt can hang | ways has done heretofore when_no 


over the outside of the feeder, thus | artificial heat has beenemployed. The 
keeping all snug and warm. Also,/ plan of cellar-wintering is the same 
this feeder can be kept in the hive all | as that which I successfully employed 
the while, so as_to be ready for use at | previous to last winter; but the other 
any time. No ficat is needed to keep | 1s new to me, except as 2 colonies were 
the bees from drowning, as the feeder | successfully wintered in that way 
is so narrow than they can climb out | during the winter of 1883 and 1884. 


combs nearly | 


| 
| 


on either side, even if you pour the} 
feed all over them. 


| Having the bees all fed, I next 

| packed fine oat-straw in behind the)| 
| division-boards, after first putting a 

| strip of cotton-cloth over and down | 
|on the outside of them. These strips | 
of cotton-cloth are long enough to) 
| reach over the top of the brood-cham- | 
iber, so that when both sides are | 
| packed there are two strips of cloth | 
| above the bees. | 

I next made cushions by taking two 
|pieces of cotton-cloth 18 inches 
square, and sewing them to a strip 
72 inches long by 4% inches wide, this 
strip extending all the way around | 
the edges of the two square pieces. 
Before sewing the two ends of the 
| strip together, I filled the cushion or | 
sack with fine, dry basswood sawdust | 
which I saved last winter when saw- 
ing sections. After the sawdust is 
put in, the two ends are sewed to- 
gether, when I have a cushion 18 
inches square by 4 inches thick, which 
pes 2 inches over my brood-cham- 
ers on all sides, as that is but 14 
inches square on top. 

The hives on which I use these 
cushions are chaff-hives, permanently 
packed front and rear, and made ac- 
cording to the description that I gave 
in the little pamphlet, “ The Hive I 
Use.” After these cushions are put 
on, the entrance to the hive is regu- 
lated to 6 inches long by 3¢ of an inch 
deep, and an 8-inch wide board set 
leaning up in front of the entrance, 
to keep cold wind and snow out of 
the hive, when the bees are left to 
care for themselves until the arrival 
of spring. In this way one-half of 
my colonies are fixed; the other half 
are in single-walled hives, and have 
been fed the same as the first ; but in- 
stead of using strips of cotton-cloth 
above the frames, I use a quilt made 
by sewing a strip of cloth 40 inches 
long by 15 inches wide, sewing up the 
sides after doubling it, so as to form a 
pillow-case or bag 20 inches long by 15 
wide. Intothis is slipped a sheet of 
wadding, four double, which just fills 
the quilt so that I have two thick- 


| spring, 











only 4 of an inch thick by 744 inches | nesses of cloth and four of wadding 
wide by 11 inches long, which gave | above the bees. The cap or hood to| 
The | the hive is now filled with fine straw, 


mea feeder holding 4 pounds. 





Borodino, N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Why do Bees Eat Pollen? 


LATHAM. 9 

Bees eat pollen only at such times 
when their physical requirements de- 
mand as food a ———a 
elements necessary for the support o 
bodily stamina; or in other phrase- 
ology, food necessary for the renewal 
of the waste of tissue at times when 
muscular labor calls for extra sup- 
port. When pollen is used only in 
compliance with the promptings of 
nature, it is taken into the mandibles, 
masticated and swallowed, after the 
manner of herbivorous animals, in 
considerable quantities, as may be 
readily noticed, me in the 

when brood-rearing is pro- 
ressing rapidly on the first new pol- 
en of the season. 

Aside from the calls of circum- 
stances, bees will not eat pollen un- 
less, perchance, it is mixed with the 
honey in the combs, or with the nec- 
tar when gathered from the flowers. 
When mixed in the latter way, it 
seems that the quantity eaten is too 
small to do harm, even if pollen were 
the prime cause of diarrhea. If the 
intestines were loaded to distention 
with honey free from pollen, it is 
evident that the result would be the 
same as though their contents were 
honey pollenized in the nectar (un- 
less a special disease be created for a 
special condition) 

[have seen bees, during their first 
spring flight, attempt to rise in the 
air; but, being unable to do so in 
consequence of their distended bodies, 
they would fall on the snow, discharge 
their feeces and die, the excreta 
searcely making a_ stain. What 
would evidently have been the con- 
sequence had those bees been con- 
fined to their hives awhile longer ? 
Had they evacuated their intestines 
in the hive, it would have been styled, 
in apicultural parlance, bee-diarrhcea. 
Had they died without relieving their 
surcharged organs, their demise could 
have been from no other cause than 





J. F. 
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intestinal inflamation, ‘ mortifica-| the bees may be guarded from its bad|50 pounds at least; and if pollen is 


tion,”’ virulent secretion, one or all. 


When bees “‘ spot the snow ” during | ditions which will not stimulate its 
generally | use. 
declared to be affected with diarrhea ; | nest so that the combs may be kept | sugar. 


a flight in winter, they are 


effects : He thinks that 


ney is not as good for winter 
2. By contracting the brood-| stores as the early honey or coffee A 


He has never used a ther- 


1. By keeping them in con- | eg f a little more. 
fall ho 


but I have not always found this to| about full of eggs and brood from | mometer in his cellar, but thinks it a 


be true, in its broadest sense. 


I have | spring until fall, thus leaving but few | good plan. 

seen the surface of the snow com-| cells for its storage. 1es 

pens stained in front of some of my | most conformable to nature ; the sec- | giving them proper care. 
ives during a“ flight” of the bees, | ond 


( He lost a number of colo- 
The first is the| nies in the winter of 1882-88, by not 


looks feasible. By the first} The President, L. Coleper, Mr. 


and no indications of soiling by evac- | method all of the obstacles to success-| Jackson, and several others claimed 


uation from the bees, 
when the hives were opened for the 
first time in early spring. This evi- 
dence has led me to the belief that 
the color of the excretais not a sure 
exponent of bee-diarrhcea; for, if 

sien is the ingredient which causes 
fhe coloring, as is generally attributed, 
it did not cause diarrhceain the in- 
stance named. 

Perhaps it may be asserted that the 
bees did not stay in the hive long 
enough to become diseased with diar- 
rhea. Well, they did not; and if 
they had, pollen would not have been 
the prime cause of the malady. 

Bees will winter well on combs con- 
taining a super-abundance of pollen. 
A man and a rifle loaded with powder 
and ball may bear companionship and 
no harm result. Pollen and bullets 
may be instruments of destruction, 
but the prompting power must exist 
behind them. Whisky never caused 
intoxication when let alone ; a prompt- 
ing thirst induces the victim to im- 
bibe, and inebriation with its direful 
consequents follow. The same lust- 


| writes : 


ful desires which ———— Pandora to | 
( 


open the box and 
with evils, 
progenitors of the human race to 
luck and eat the forbidden fruit. 
he same appetite which induces bees 
to eat pollen to their destruction, 
would lure them to indulge in some 


»0d the world 


other act, as detrimental to their ex- | 


induced the accredited | 


was within | ful wintering are neutralized; by the | that one of the essentials in success- 


second, but one. 'ful wintering, and a preventive of 
Since the foregoing was written, I| spring dwindling, was to have a good 
have found, on page 694, a paragraph | supply of young bees at the close of 
in Mr. Theilman’s article in which he | the honey season. 
‘*He(Mr Clarke) does not} The majority present thought it 
tell us how to proceed or to perform | best to contract the size of the hive by 
with our bees in order to have them | the use of division-boards, according 
hibernate.” In the last part of the|to the size of the colony. By this 
closing paragraph of the same article,| means a colony would keep at a more 
he writes: ‘‘Mine do best at 42°\)even temperature, either wintered in 
above zero; that is, they are the most | the cellar or on the summer stands ; 
silent at that point. The farther|and quilts or chaff-cushions were 
above or below 42° the stronger the | recommended by nearly all in place 
noise becomes in the bee-house. This | of heavy boards. 
has been my experience for the past Mr. L. Coleper said that he begins 
ten years.” in September to prepare his bees for 
If Mr. T.’s bees conform to hiber-| winter. He tries to renew all colo- 
nal requirements at 42° above zero, it | nies that have pe over two years 
seems that that degree of tempera-| old, with good young queens. He 
ture, with good air, good stores, and| wants plenty of young bees at the 


| a severe letting alone, are, if they are | close of the season, and about thirty 


constituted so as to make the best of |  spesea of good honey to each colony. 

such favorable surroundings, all that} He uses quilts over the frames, and 

their welfare demands. and has no other cover when his bees 

Cumberland, Maine. |are in the cellar. He places the first 

eta |row of hives about one foot from the 

| cellar floor, and then puts one above 

another, and takes them outin the 
| spring when the weather permits. 


| Nine of the members present re- 

At the recent session of the Marshall | ported 497 colonies, spring count, and 

County Bee-Keepers’ Association six | 596 colonies, fall count; and 15,170 

new members joined the Association. | Pounds of extracted, and 3,940 pounds 

The following is a condensed report | of comb honey. ; 

of the proceedings : The President said that he began 
Mr. O. B. Barrows said that he feeds | the spring of 1883 with 4 colonies, and 


For the American Bee Jourr4i. 


Marshall Co., Iowa, Convention. 





istence, were the means within their | jis bees in the fall. if he finds it nec-| increased them to 7. He wintered 


reach. Pollen may feed the smoulder- 
ing embers of morbid desires, but it 
will not cause them. 

The food of the laboring man must 
be rich in muscle-producing elements; 
the horse or mule will not‘ 
own,’’ when put to hard work, unless 
it is fed a goodly quantity of ory 
der rich in nitrogen; and the fox- 
hound runs best when fed on fresh 
beef. When 


lien to support an extra drain on 
he organic stamina, their inclin 
to conform to hibernal require 
is —_ wy and it is very ap- 
parent that they must lapse into that 
quiescent state of semi-dormant re- 
pose favorable to their safety. 


the conditions of the! 
brood-nest are such that bees need no | j, 


ation | Jar should be kept very warm, but he | pounds of comb hone 
ments | finds it best for all vegetables and | Sections, which he sold at 20 cents per 


essary, in order that a colony may them in a cellar which varied from 
have plenty of good stores for the | 32° to 38° in temperature. All came 
| winter. He winters his bees in a cel- | Out strong, and he has since increased 
lar, and puts his hives with the front | them from 7 to 22 colonies. His sur- 
|to the wall; he also has the front of | Plus amounted to 145 pounds of ex- 


hold its | the hive lower than the back, so that | tracted and 102 pounds of comb Loney. 


|the bees will easily keep it clean.—| His gorge stored but little honey 
He keeps plenty of good air in the | Since July Io. | 5 , 

‘cellar, and the temperature just so| Mr. J. L. Comstock, of Sac City, 
| vegetables will not freeze. He uses | said that he was not well versed in 
quilts over the frames in place of | bee-keeping. He had begun with 2 
onev-buards. He said that when he| Colonies about June 5; these had in- 
; it was thought that a cel-| creased to 7,and he had taken 225 
in two-pound 


| was a boy, 


| fruits to keep a cellar cool, just above | pound. 

‘the freezing-point as nearas he can| Several bee-keepers spoke on the 
‘regulate it. He finds this a good| Subject of feeding where necessary, 
‘temperature for his bees, and the | 80 that bees may have plenty of good 


Tf all of yet goer be removed from | light of the cellar does not disturb | Stores for winter; and also the ad- 


the combs, an 


bees have pure, well- | them. 


His stove flues come to the | Vantage to be derived by spring feed- 


ripened honey, or good sugar syrup for | bottom of the cellar, which he finds a | ing to encourage early breeding. 


stores, they are supplied with the | great help in ventilation. 
necessary to maintain ani- | 
mal heat, which, with quietness, in-|apiary of 300 colonies. 


aliment 


| Mr. Hunt described his method of 
Mr. Hunt, of Centre Point, has an | rearing queens, and the way in which 
He finds it| he placed eggs into good cells already 


cluding its cause and effects, will carry | necessary to keep out all light where | built and containing plenty of the 


them through the cold winters of our|so many bees are in one cellar. 


He} royal food, so as to produce extra 


Northern climate in good condition.|has the cellar well ventilated by| queens from the queen which he de- 
As the labor of providing combs free | two sub-earth pipes which run about| sired to breed from, and in an un- 


from pollen would be great in large |60 feet out from the cellar before | limited number. 
—— not considering the removal | coming to the surface of the ground. | method for four years. 
of pollen from the combs by artificial | This admits fresh air, while the stove- | 

means and feeding, there appears to | flue carries off the foul air. 
be two practical methods by which | colonies in Langstroth hives to weigh| subject for the 


He had used the 


The Convention then adjourned to 
The 
next meeting is 


He wants | meet on Saturday, Jan. 21, 1885. 
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“Spring management and apiarian 
supplies.’ For essays, M. A. Jack- 
son, aes. ‘** Over Production,” and 
F. H. Hunt, “ Queen-rearing, and 
how to Italianize an apiary.” 
J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 
J. Swirt, Pres. 
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Canadian Farmer. 


Canadian Honey Crop for 1884. 


R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





The honey season for 1884 having 
closed, it is to be regretted that more 
accurate statistics cannot easily be 
obtained. However, all bee-keepers 
are aware that where in Canada one 
colony was kept in 1880, there are ten 
kept at the — day ; and this can 
be accounted for only as follows: 

There was comparatively little 
known about bees, and the risk was 
too great ; but to-day with the knowl- 
edge gained being utilized, the loss in 
wintering, etc., is decreasing, and the 


superior management has increased | 


the profit, which, when combined 
with the fact that it wants but a 
small capital to purchase’ stock 


enough to yield a handsome profit, 


apiculture is becoming a favorite pur- | 


suit. 
The spreading of this pursuit, to- 


gether with the bright prospect when | 


the season opened, caused many bee- 
keepers to become alarmed, they 
rushed to market with their honey, 


and again and again do we find that} 


they have sold beautiful extracted 
clover honey at 8 cents per pound, and 
honey in one-pound sections was re- 
tailed at 15 cents throughout Haldi- 
mand and Norfolk. These men for- 
got that where 5 years ago one pound 
of extracted honey was used, ten or 
more are used to-day, with plenty of 
room to further develop, especially 
when honey sells at the moderate 
price of from 12% to 15 cents per 
poune:; and one may safely add that 
here is less honey on the producers’ 
hands in Canada to-day than there 
was at this time one year ago. 

From careful inquiries, it appears 
that the eastern part of Canada has 
not done as well as the western, and 
and in any case only those bees in 
first-class condition, early in the sea- 
son, were able to gather a surplus; 
and that for the following reasons: 
The honey-flow lasted only for a short 
time in the forepart of the season ; 
if acolony had to build up on this, 
by the time they were strong enough 
to gather a surplus, the honey-flow 
had stopped. 

Through western parts of Canada 
the season was earlier, thus giving 
the bees more time to work Cetee 
the unfavorable season set in. Owing 
to the unfavorable weather, basswood 
yielded but little; in some places 
nothing at all, few places being 
favored with more than two days. 
The best season for thistle is hot, 
damp weather, so it yielded but little, 
leaving the entire surplus to be de- 
rived from clover and buckwheat. 
Where Alsike clover and white clover 
grew side by side, the bees always 
preferred Alsike, which, for the last 


four years, has proven tobe the surest| After producing comb honey for 
honey-producer. Fall flowers did not|one year, I thought I could see 
— abundantly; they seldom do.| reasons why Mr. Doolittle might be 
3uckwheat has proven itself valuable | right ; and in order to know, from my 
both for winter stores and prolonging | own individual experience, whether it 
| brood-rearing ; but little can be ob-| was profitable for me to use comb 
| tained for it when sold for consump-| foundation in the brood-nest when 
| tion. producing comb honey, I began ex- 
| The following are some statistics | perimenting last spring. The first 
‘obtained: In sending in reports’ swarm was hived on empty combs, 
many neglected to mention if bees|the second on foundation, and the 
| have to be fed for the winter. This | third on empty frames; that is, they 
should always be done, stating how | were empty except that a “starter” 
much, as it may make a difference of | of foundation 44 of an inch wide was 
'30 pounds. per colony. If the Govern-|in each frame. This order of pro- 
ment were to ask,** How many colo-| cedure wascontinued until 15 swarms 
‘nies of bees in the spring—what in-| were hived, when no more were hived 
crease—how many pounds of honey, | on empty combs, as it was very evi- 
/comb and extracted did you obtain ?”’ | dent that such a course could be con- 
'when submitting other questions to | tinued only at a loss. 
| the farmers, it would beastepinthe| The first thing that the bees did, 
Tight, direction. ; was to fill the brood-combs with 
| ‘Thirty-one bee-keepers, having 1,484| honey ; not a drop of honey would 
colonies in the spring, 2,569 colonies | they store in the sections until the 
| in the fall, had 37,250 pounds of comb | brood-combs were filled so full that 
| honey and 59,845 pounds of extracted the queen had no room in which to 
honey. ‘lay; and, even then, when invited to 
It will be seen that by the above | commence work in the sections, they 
| valuation of 1 pound of comb as 144 | seemed to “roll up their eyes” ina 
of extracted, the yield has been about knowing sort of way, as much as to 
80 pounds of extracted honey per col-| say: ‘‘Oh, we are pretty well tixed 
ony ; that the increase has been about | down here ;”’ and when they did finally 
90 per cent.; and that several reported | commence storing honey in the sec- 
| that they had exerted themselves to | tions, it was in such a slow. easy, 
prevent increase. |** loafing’ sort of manner that these 
Now this year is considered scarcely | 5 colonies fell far behind (about 40 per 
up to the average, but the result has, | cent.) those hived upon foundation or 
on the whole. been very satisfactory ;|empty frames; and as the queens 
and if the grand total of honey gath- | were cramped for room to lay in, they 
ered, and increase of bees obtained | were not so strong in numbers when 
‘in Canada, were reported, it would | fall came, which, had there been the 
'show what a quantity of secretions | usual fall honey harvest, would have 
from various flowers has been utilized,| been quite an important factor. I 
‘heretofore almost entirely wasted; | presume that many will say that they 
}and not only has the nectar been |Should think that the bees would 
‘utilized, but it has served more fully | carry up the honey stored in the 
'the purpose for which it was distilled,| brood-combs, and thus give the 
‘viz: to attract insects—the bees—to| queens room in which to lay; I can- 
| fertilize the flowers and thus give a| not help what they think, but I know 
| more abundant harvest wherever bees | that they did not to a very great 
are kept. Many complained that they | extent. 
were unable to get comb foundation; When the use of empty combs was 
in time,and their yield was smaller | discontinued, there was no appreciable 
because they were unable to get it) advantage in the use of foundation in 
when required. ‘the brood-nest, as compared with 
Ontario, Can. jempty frames: and each alternate 
: _——-- |swarm was afterwards hived upon 
foundation, and the other swarms 
a /hived upon empty frames. It was the 
Comb Foundation in the Brood-Nest. | intention to continue this course 
|throughout the rest of the season, 
but an accident and sickness put 
things in bad shape, and, although an 
When producing extracted honey, | equal number of swarms were hived 


I consider the use of comb founda-| upon foundation and upon empty 
rofitable, | frames, yet they were not hived alter- 








For the American Bee Journal. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON.O+68—108. 





|tion in the brood-nest as 
‘and I see no reason to change my/| nately, the majority of those hived 
| views ; although I must admit that I | upon foundation being earlier swarms 
have made no decisive experiments | than those hived upon empty frames. 
| to determine whether its use is profit-| Twenty swarms were hived upon 
| able when producing extracted honey. | foundation, and an equal number 
| Three years ago I thought it strange | upon empty frames, the honey from 
|that Mr. Doolittle should hold such | each colony being weighed ; and those 
| views as he does upon this subject,| hived upon foundation had stored 
'and I have heard bee-keepers remark | only 2 pounds more per colony than 
that they looked upon Mr. Doolittle | those hived upon empty frames, and 
as having the most level head of any| this could be more than accounted 
| apicultural writer; and it was a — ‘for by those which had foundation 
| wonder to them how he could be so| having been. by a small majority, 
‘“‘off’? on this foundation question. | earlier swarms. The empty frames 
When asked for reasons, they could | were filled with straight combs with- 

ive plenty of them; but when asked | out any ‘ looking after,” and but very 
| for experiments, none were given. | little drone-comb was built. 
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When hived upon foundation. the 
bees could store no honey in the 
brood-nest until the foundation was 
drawn out, and as soon as a few cells 
were even partly drawn out, the queen 
was ready with her eggs; and, as the 
bees had access to the surplus boxes, 
they began storing honey in them, 
leaving the brood-combs to the queen. 
The bees seemed to reason and act 
about as follows: ‘‘ Downstairs is 
the place for the brood, and there it 
shall be ; upstairs is the place for the 
honey, and there will we put it.” 
When given empty combs they seemed 
to say: ‘‘Here are the combs all 
ready made for us, let us fill them.” 
And fill them they did, after which, 
to acertain extent, they appeared to 
consider their tasks at an end. 

Where bees begin to work when 
first hived, there they continue to 
work until the space which they 
occupy is filled; and to commence 
work in an adjoining apartment when 
the season is partly over, seems to be 


contrary to their mstincts; hence, I 


think that bee-keepers make a mis- 
take when they wait a week or ten 


days, yes, or even 24 hours before put- 


ting boxes on a hive containing a 
newly-hived swarm. Put on the 
boxes at once, before the swarm is 
ut into the hive, and let them go 
into the boxes when they are hived, 
and commence work there and in the 
brood apartment at the same time; 
then there will be no crowding the 
brood-combs with honey. 

When a swarm is hived upon empty 
frames, there can be no honey stored 
in the brood apartment until comb is 
built ; and as fast as it is built, the 
queen fills it with eggs while the 
honey is stored above in the surplus 
department. Let a swarm be hived 
upon empty frames, and be given 
access to the surplus boxes, andina 
week or ten days after let an exami- 
nation be made; if the bee-keepet’s 
experience, who does this, is like my 
own, he will find the frames full of 
combs, the combs full of brood, and 
the surplus boxes full of honey. 


I believe that the time is not far 
distant when we will have the brood 
in one part of the hive, and the honey 
in another to a much greater degree 
than at present; then nearly all the 
honey which is stored will be in shape 
to be sold at a good price, and nearly 
empty brood-combs, that autumn will 
find in the hives, can be filled by cheap- 
er but better winter food, sugar syrup. 

In hiving bees upon empty frames, 
and immediately giving them access 
to boxes filled with foundation, or 
with partly-finished combs, I have 
found a queen-excluding honey-board 
a necessity; otherwise the queen 
would at once invade the sections. 
Although I have made no experi- 
ments, at least no very extensive or 
conclusive ones, yet I think that the 
use of comb foundation in sections is 

rofitable. We desire to have combs 

uilt in the sections very quickly, at 
least as fast as the bees can fill them 
with honey, and there is no question 
but what the use of foundation facili- 
tates the building of comb. 

In the brood-nest, when workin 
for comb honey, we, or at least I, wish 








to have the combs built no faster than | that in fall cover hills and valleys 
the queen can ees | them with eggs. | with brilliant hues. When their hives 


It has been asserte 


that the secretion | have become heavy with luscious 


of wax is voluntary with the bees; | stores the careful bee-keeper prepares 


that when given foundation they 
secrete but little wax comparatively ; 
hence, the inference is drawn that the 
use of comb foundation is profitable 
in all places. I have neither the 
power nor the desire to disprove the 
statements in regard to the secretion 
of wax; the question with us is: 
‘** Does it pay to use comb foundation 
in the brood-nest when producing 
comb honey ?”’ It is probable that, in 
producing extracted honey, its use is 
profitable ; but my limited experience 
says: ‘“* When producing uk bene, 
hive swarms upon empty frames, and 
give the bees access at once to the 
surplus department.”’ Of course “‘ one 
swallow does not make a summer,” 
but one experiment, such as I have 
made, proves enough, at least, to 
show that the subject is worthy of 
consideration and careful experiment, 
which I shall certainly give it during 
another season. 

Since writing the above it has oc- 
curred tome that in producing ex- 
tracted honey, it might be profitable 
to hive a swarm in a hive, the brood 
department of which is furnished 
with empty frames, and the surplus 
department with foundation, a queen- 
excluding honey-board being placed 
between the two departments. 

Rogersville, Mich. 


Exchange. 


Extracted Honey. 


All people know the excellence and 
the beauty of comb honey. It is in 
need of no praise. But extracted 
honey is a new article with which 
many people are not familiar. 
have never seen its lovely amber gleam 


from the glass on the tea-table; they | 
have never caught its delicate aroma, | 


‘‘fragrant as spicy winds that blow 
o’er Araby the blest;” they have 
never tasted its delicious flavor, com- 
pounded by the fastidious bees from 
nectar gathered from flowers of wood- 
land and field. The only liquid honey 
with which they are familiar is the 
old-fashioned ‘‘strained honey,” which 
was taken by mixing comb, and bee- 
bread, and dead bees and dead larve 
into a sticky mass, and straining from 
it all the liquid which could be ob- 
tained by pressure. This liquid con- 
tained the juices of bee-bread and 
bees and larve as a flavoring for the 
dark,rank honey which this squeezing 
process secured. Such honey was 
coarse in flavor, and most repulsive in 
associations. If extracted honey were 
of the same quality it would deserve 
no favor. But it is as different in 
quality as anything can possibly be. 
Extracted honey is honey in its pur- 
est condition, exactly as gathered by 
the bees, without any foreign admix- 
ture whatever. All day long, week 
after week, do the happy bees revel 
among the clover blooms, or in the 
nectar-laden chalices of the lofty lin- 
den trees, or among the many flowers 


They | 


| to take the stores, but in such a way 


| as not to injure his “‘ faithful friends, 

| the bees. He opens the hives, removes 
| the cloth that covers the frames of 
| comb, and directs a stream of smoke 
| from the smoker in his hand, down 
| upon the bees. Before the smoke they 
| rapidly retreat toward the bottoms of 
ithe combs. He lifts out a comb, 
| heavy with its sweet store, and cov- 
|ered at its bottom with the alarmed 
| bees. He gives the comb a sudden 
,and swift jerk downward and thus 
| dislodges most of the bees, which fall 
|into the hive. If any bees still clin 
to the comb he brushes them off wit 
|a swift, light stroke with a common 
| whisk broom, then hangs the comb in 
a carrier by his side. So he takes 
|comb after comb until all are taken 
| that he desires. These he carries to 
| the extracting room. Then, resting a 
|comb on a light frame placed on an 
| empty barrel, he shaves off the -— 
| pings of the cells with a sharp knife 
|made for the purpose. When the 
|combs are uncapped they are ready 
for the extractor. 


The extractor is made in several 
different styles. In all styles the prin- 
|ciple is the same. Everybody knows 
| that water poured on the surface of a 
| rapidly whirling grindstone flies from 
| the surface by the motion imparted to 
it by the whirling stone. The honey- 
| extractor isa machine which utilizes 
| this centrifugal force by so applying 
| it that it throws the honey from the 
combs. The extractor is essentially a 
| fixed can with a revolving frame in it, 
|in which frame the combs of honey 
| are set and rapidly whirled. The cen- 
| trifugal force causes the honey to fly 
| from the cells against the sides of the 
can. It runs down the sides, collects 
in the bottom and is drawn off through 
afaucet. Itisas charming in color 
and as delicate in flavor as when the 
eager bees sought it in the depths of 
| clover or of linden blooms. When the 
mistress at the tea-table dips it with 
silver spoon from the beautiful cut- 
glass bowl into the china dishes of 
fairy-like thinness, its sparkling gleam 
suggests the mysterious amber from 
the shores of the storm-tossed Baltic. 
When the ruddy boy spreads it in 
generous flow on the cakes that come 
smoking to the breakfast table he 
surely bas a ‘‘ royal dish to set before 

| a king.” 

It is only a few years since the 
honey-extractor was invented, and it 
has already come into very wide use. 
Nearly all progressive bee-keepers use 
it more or less. even if they run their 
apiaries mainly for comb honey. A 
great many bee-keepers are, by its aid, 
producing only extracted honey, which 
they find a profitable business, some 
advantages of which I will briefly 
state : 

In getting extracted honey the 
combs are not injured, hence they can 
be returned to the hive and filled sev- 
eral times in one season, then stored 
away for use in other years. When 
the combs are thus returned to the 
bees to be refilled, the little workers 
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do not have to spend their precious 
time in making comb, but can devote 
every moment to the glad work of 
gathering the rich harvest with which 
the flowers overflow. This enables 
them to store many more pounds of 
honey than they could secure if they 
had comb to build. 

Again, honey comb is made of bees- 
wax, Wax is made by the bees from 
honey. When bees need comb in 
which to store their honey, oe fill 
themselves with honey, and hang 
themselves up in large clusters in the 
hive. While they thus remain quies- 
cent for several hours the honey 
undergoes a process of digestion, and 
is changed into wax, which appears 
in minute seales on the underside of 
the rings of the abdomen. Then they 
help each other in taking off these 
little scales, and in kneading them 
into comb. 
competent observers that 
from fifteen to twenty-five 
honey to make one poun 
The producer of extracted honey, by 
saving his combs and having them 
filled several times each year for many 
years in succession, saves all the honey 
which would otherwise be used in 
making wax, and thus largely in- 
creases his annual honey product. 


it takes 
ounds of 


| 
| 


| his bees winter on it with good re-| the benefit o 


It has been estimated by | 


of wax. | 


| honey enough to Supply 
r. 


Moreover extracted honey can very | 


easily be transported to any partof the | aniary, near Burnsville. 


world. It has but to be put into good 
barrels and it can go wherever rail- 
road or steam-ship will carry it. It is 


injured by neither cold nor heat. It | 


| be kept for months, or even years, 
without losing its good qualities. 
Hence it may seek a market the whole 
world around, in torrid or frigid zone. 

These advantages are so evident 
that not a few bee-keepers are giving 
exclusive attention to the production 


thousand dollars by the production of | Mr. Augustine, of Madison, is 
one hundred thousand pounds. }another able bee-keeper, and will 
Iowa City, Lowa. | some day make his mark in scientific 
seneontacealjese-aliitidibesesocmsiaie | bee-culture. 
For the American Bee Journal |, All through my journey I was look- 
a “ ing fora good location to which to 
A Visit Among Indiana Bee-Keepers. | move my bees, and found what I be- 
lieve to be the best I ever saw, all 
| things considered. I secured it, and 
——— | the last week in August I shipped — | 
The second week in August I started | bees (nearly 100 colonies) by rail an 
for a two weeks’ visit among Indiana} river —vew 100 miles. y loss in 
bee-keepers. The first. one that I| shipping was about 15 per cent. by 
visited was S. E. O'Neil, of Dupont, | come breaking down and drowning 
who has about 70 colonies of good | the bees. I have learned a lesson on 
Italians, and does not like Uyprians.| shipping bees, and at some future 
He had a good fall crop of honey, and | time I will give to those interested 
f my experience. 
sults; he uses the Heddon case for; [am now located three miles west 
sections and Jones’ perforated-zine of Madison, Ind.,on the Ohio river, 
honey-board, and likes both. Mr.) above highwater mark, where I shall 
O’Neil is a good bee-keeper. - bee-keeping my entire attention. 
I then visited Mr. J. M. Brooks,! My address hereafter willbe Madison, 
who has been breeding queens for | Ind., instead of Eminence, Ky. 
beauty, but says he got them ‘“‘ bred! Madison, Ind., Nov. 8, 1884. 
up” so that they were above work —— 
and put on “airs,” while he had to) For the Amertean Boo Journal. 
draw on the more common bees for | ‘ : 
ueen-cages Bee-Sting Poison. 
to ship them with. rooks is a| 
scientific bee-keeper, and has a fine | B. F. 


W. T. STEWART.O 





apiary. It being centrally located, he 
has a honey store in front and retails 
his honey at home. 

I next went to Wesley Morgan’s 
He works 
mostly for extracted honey, and gets 
it, too. 

Next, I called on Elias Morgan, a 
brother of Wesley; he has a small 
apiary, but is somewhat enthusiastic 
on bee-culture. 


| are readers of the BEE JOURNAL. 


of extracted honey. The production | 


is already so large that some are 
beginning to fear that prices will fall 
very much. Iam convinced that this 


fear is well-grounded. The prices of | 


extracted honey will undoubtedly fall. 
Already the best honey can be bought 
for ten cents a pound. Once sugar 
was so expensive that it povenaes only 
on the tables of the rich. After a 
time, improved cultivation and ma- 
chinery rapidly increased the produc- 
tion of sugar. The increased quantity 
largely reduced the price. Pretty soon 
sugar began to appear on the tables 
of the poor, and its consumption 
increased enormously. When only the 
rich could buy it, enough to supply 
the demand was produced by a few 
planters and laborers. When the 
prices fell so as to bring it within the 
reach of the masses, the consumption 
increased so greatly that very fone 
numbers of laborers were needed, and 
planters, though getting a small profit 
on each pound sold, were able to make 
large incomes because the market 
demanded a large number of pounds. 
Extracted honey will take the place 
of much of the unhealthrul syrup and 
poor sugar that are now consumed, 
and a very large quantity will be 
needed to supply the demand. Then 
the bee-keeper, who now gets an in-| 
come of five hundred dollars by the 
production of five thousand pounds 
of honey, can get an income of five’ 








Willis Gully, of Burnsville, has a} 


small apiary, but is well up with the 
times in bee-keeping. The next was 
G. W. Vandergrift, of Vernon, who 
has a_ fair-sized apiary, uses the 
Mitchell hive, but does not give his 
apiary the attention 
make it profitable; besides 
Vernon is rather a poor location for 
bees. 

I next visited Dr. C. C. Firth, of 
Wirt, and remained there all night. 
We talked about bees till a late hour. 
Dr. Firth is Secretary of the South- 
ern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. He is well up in the knowledge 


of bee-keeping, and has a nice apiary, | 


but he is young in practical bee-cul- 
ture. 

Frank Mayfield was next 
viewed. He has a large apiary. 
bees are all in box-hives, 
trusts to ‘‘ luck ” for surplus honey. 

I next called on H. C. White, of 
Madison. He is enthusiastic, and has 
been successful, but his location is 
not good for honey. 

I remained all night with Jonas 
McKay, near Vevay. Mr. M. is the 
big bee-man of the vicinity. 
ped “— tons of comb honey last 
— 
10Uses. 


inter- 
His 


Chas. Cain has a bee-house, and a | 
dozen others in Switzerland county | 
have bee-houses, and I think that it | 


is the best county in Indiana for bee- 
keeping. 

Wm. Borcherding, near Madison, is 
an enthusiastic bee-keeper, and will 
rank high in the near future. 


All the above named | 


necessary to) 
that, | 


and he | 


He ship- | 


lis bees are mostly in bee-| 


LITTLE. ¢ 
Beet 


| -Having shown Dr. Horton the arti- 


| cle by Dr. Tinker, he kindly furnished 
| me the following opinion : 

|_ ** Brush Creek, Lowa, Nov. 6, 1884.— 
| I had my attention called to an article 
|in the BEE JOURNAL, by Dr. Tinker, 
relating to my patient, Mrs. Sturde- 
| vant, who died from the effects of a 
| bee-sting. I cannot agree with the 
| Doctor in the way the poison is taken 
|into the system. In the case referred 
'to, I believe that the poison was in- 
| jected into the circulation by the sting 
/entering the inferior palpebral vein, 
the poison being carried from there 
into the facial vein, and from that 
|into the internal jugular and directly 
into the heart. I believe that the 
poison acts much the same as that of 
poisonous reptiles. I reported the 
case to Prof. Laning, of the Hahne- 
mann College in Chicago, and he also 
/holds to my theory, citing Bollinger 
|as the highest authority. The cam- 
phor treatment of which the Doctor 
speaks, I know nothing about; but in 
| the other treatment to which he al- 
ludes, I quite agree with him. I con- 
sider iodine as the best antidote for 
bee-stings. W.H. Horton, M. D.” 

I think that my bees are going into 
winter quarters in fine condition. I 
began the season with 80 colonies, and 
now have 123. I run 90 of them for 
extracted honey, and obtained 7,200 
| pounds ; the rest I run for comb honey, 
|and got about 1,200 pounds. I have 
taken no honey since the basswood 
flow ceased ; although I might have 
taken six or eight hundred pounds. 
It is in the combs yet; but for so nice 
a fall the honey-flow was wonderfully 
short. 

Brush Creek, Iowa. 


-_-—— + « 


g@ The bee-keepers of McDonough 
‘and adjoining counties are requested 
to meet at Bushnell, Ill.,on Nov. 20, 
1884, for the purpose of organizing a 
| bee-keepers’ association. 
J.G. NoRTON, 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1884. Time and place of Meeting. 


Nov. 19.—Massachusetts, at Worcester, Mass. 
e J. G. Jefferds, Sec. 


Nov. 25.— Western Michigan, at Fremont, Mich. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec. 


Dec. 3.—Southeastern Mich., at Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec. 


Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 12.—Northeastern Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kan. 

1885. 

Jan. 6.—Southern Wisconsin, at Janesville, Wis. 
J.T, Pomeroy, Sec. 


Jan. 14,—Central Illinois, at Bloomington, Ills. 
W. B. Lawrence, Sec. 


place, as it cannot be splinted), and | 
at this writing I am getting along as | 
welLas could be expected. I find ita 
hard stroke on all my fall work. Un-| 
less I can get assistance, I will have | 
to do as some of our old fogies say, | 
‘** Let the bees care for themselves or 
abide the consequences.”’ This theory 
I do not believe in, for I think it just 
as essential to look after the wants of | 
our bees as it is to look after the 
wants of our hogs and cattle. The 
honey crop through this section of 
Iowa has been quite short since the | 
middle of July. There was a fine lot 
of fall bloom, and the frost staid off | 





g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














~~~ ~~ 





No Surplus Since July. 


I began the season with 20 colonies, 
sold 12 in the spring, secured 550 
pounds of honey from the 8 remain- 
ing colonies, and increased them to 
15. Bees in this section did well dur- 


they have produce 
to speak of. A. L. P. LOoMIs.o+ 
Rosendale, Wis., Nov. 6, 1884. 


ing June and aw but since then | 





Poorest Season for 8 Years. 


In the fall of 1883 I put into winter | 
quarters 44 colonies of Italian and) 


hybrid bees, and had 44 with which 
to begin the spring of 1884. I in- 
creased them to 61, besides selling 4 
colonies, have obtained 1,000 pounds 
of comb and 200 pounds of extracted 
honey, all of it being somewhat dark, 
there being none of it pure, white 
clover, but, perhaps, a good deal of it 
is ‘‘ bug juice.” 
at all, and, taking the season through, 
it has been the poorest season for 
honey that I have seen in the eight 
ane in whichI have kept bees in 
his locality. The Italian bees worked 
strong on the first crop of red clover, 
but what they got from it Ido not 
know. JACOB COPELAND, 44—61. 
Allendale, Ill., Nov. 6, 1884. 


Unfortunate. 


This week finds mea helpless man 
except that Ican use my right hand. 
I became disabled in this way: Iwas 
at one of my neighbors on Saturday 


evening, and a little before 9 p. m. [| 


started for home; and in order to 


hasten I ran, and had gone but a| 


short distance when 


I I came in con- 
tact with 


a tight, wire clothesline 


across my path, with such force (it) 


striking me between the eyes) that I 
was brought to the 
violence that my left collar bone was 
broken. After some moments of 


peepee I finally arose and reported | 
my neighbors the effect of the wire | 


no surplus honey | 


I got no fall honey | 


round with such | 


unusually late, too, but there seemed 
ito be but little secretion of honey 
|compared with what we _ generally 
have, so we got only a small surplus. 


=|I fear that many new colonies, and 


|}some which were extracted from the 
| body of the hive in the latter part of 
| the white clover honey-flow, will be 
| short of stores, unless they are fed or 
(evened up from those which have to | 
spare. J. W. SANDERS.© 
Le Grand, Iowa, Nov. 6, 1884. 


About Bumble-Bees. 


Will Prof. Cook please describe the 
nature of the bumble-bee? Are there 
any drones among them in the nest? 
| If so, what are their habits and na- 
ture? Can they sting ? 

Wm. MALONE. 9 
| Oakley, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1884. 


[Bumble-bees have the same kind 
|'of bees in each colony as do our 
honey-bees. The large queen lives 
over the winter, no others. So in 
early spring the tilacs, etc., are gay 
with the large queens, which now 
must do all the work. The queen 
gathers a great mass of pollen, and lays 
her eggs in it ; from these, workers are 
developed, and later, queens and 
drones may be seen. So in August 
| we find in each nest a large queen, 
many workers, several small, unmated 
queens, and several drones. When the 
first bees come forth in the spring 
from extemporized cells, caused by 
eating holes in the pollen, the bees 
wax these cells and so form the honey- 
|cells. The queens and workers sting, 
| not the drones.—A. J. CooK.] 


Selling Extracted Honey. 

I have just overhauled my 200 colo- 
| nies of bees, and have equalized their 
stores. I left them very rich, about 
|one-half of them three stories high 


| when the honey-flow ceased, about 


June 25, since when, there has been | 


no honey to store ; and to my surprise 
I did not have to feed them, but on 
| the contrary 1 took off and put away 
900 combs containing various quanti- 
ties of honey, from 44 of a pound to 
full, thick combs of 6 to 7 pounds. 
Just about one-half of my surplus 
combs had honey in them. I have 


to keep out the mice. By distribu- 
ting ‘*‘ Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and the Leaflets, ‘‘ Why Eat Honey,” 
I have sold 6,000 pounds of extracted 
honey at home, but have 2,000 pounds 
yeton hand. I have realized. on an 
average, something over 94 cents per 
pound. E. DRANE. 
Eminence, Ky., Nov. 10, 1884. 





An Unfavorable Season. 


This has been an unfavorable year for 
those of us who are engaged in pro- 
ducing honey in this section of the 
country. Our honey-flow lasted only 
about three weeks and that was when 
clover bloomed. During this time the 
bees worked hard, but the nectar 
ceased flowing as soon as the dry sea- 
son set in, and as a result we got but 
little surplus honey. My apiary did 
not average over 13 lbs. of honey per 
colony, spring count. Many of my 
neighbors who have from 5 to 10 colo- 
nies, have not taken a pound of honey, 


_and they say that their bees will die 


before spring for want of honey. I 
began in the spring with 28 colonies 
and have increased them to 63. All 
are now in good condition, excepting 
3 colonies which I have been feeding. 
NATHAN M. WoopDMAN+0 
Bushnell, Ill., Nov. 12, 1884. 


Getting Sections Completely Filled. 


I notice on page 716, that Mr. Hed- 
don is working outa plan to get sec- 
tions completely filled with honey. I 
think that I have something new, at 
least it is new to me, and ‘‘ it works 
like a charm :’* Cut the comb foun- 
dation for the 44x44 sections, 334x444, 
that will then give you ¥ of an inch 
to fasten the foundation on both ends, 
and the bees will have 4 of an inch 


|space on the sides, thus the comb 


foundation is fastened perfectly, and 
will not warp or drop down as it will 
sometimes in sections only half-filled 
with foundation. This plan works 
well without separators. and without 
reversing the sections. The bees will 
fasten the foundation all around and 
build it straight and solid. 
JOHN REY.© 
East Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 11, 1884. 


-_——~— > < 


Convention Notices. 


«@ The Central Lllinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
annual — in Bloomington, Il., 
on the second Wednesday in January, 
1885, at 9 a. m. 

W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 


-_<-— + « 


g Excursion rates from all points 
on the Chicago & West Michigan R. 
R. have been secured for the benefit 
of those desiring to attend the West- 
ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
| tion, held at Music Hall, in Fremont, 
Mich., on Nov. 25, 1884. Certificates 
can be had by applying to Mr. T. M. 
Cobb, President, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
or to Mr. Geo. E. Hilton, Secretary, 
| Fremont, Mich. Prominent bee men 


line. I was assisted to my home,a|packed my combs in my tin-lined|from abroad are expected, and an 


doctor was called, and the bone set 
(which is a difficult one to keep in 


| evaporating-tanks and in dry-goods 
boxes, and have nailed them up tight 


| interesting time is anticipated. 
Gro. E. HILTON, Sec. 
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@Ahat and How. 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Rules for this Department. 


1. Give your name and post-office address. 

2. Be brief, and to the point. 

3. Send no ay questions, such as are 
answered in the bee-books. 

4. Ask only such questions 
general interest. : 

5. This department is not intended for 
advertising any one’s wares — therefore 
questions concerning the manufacture of 
goods for sale are not appropriate. 

6. Direct all questions to the editor— 


THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


as are of 


Winter Weight. 
[ readin the BEE JOURNAL of Oct. 
29, that if bees are weighed and fed 


sugar syrup till the hive reaches the | 


standard weight, there is no need of 
anxiety. I would like to know what 
the standard weight is, as I have some 
colonies which are very heavy, and 
some which are light. Can I even 
them up until each becomes the re- 
quired weight ? R. M. CARTNEY. 
Rose Hall, Ont. 


ANSWER.—The different materials 
of which hives are made and the dif- 
ferent styles of hives vary so much in 
weight that I do not know of any 
standard weight that is a safe guide 
to go by, to warrant a _ sufficient 
amount of stores for wintering. 


Feeding Bees, etc. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions : 

1. How many pounds of honey or 
sugar syrup does it take to wintera 
strong colony of bees? and how many 
pounds to winter a weak colony ? 

2. How many %-full Langstroth 
frames does it take for a colony of 
bees to winter on ? 

3. Is it best to boil sugar syrup be- 
fore feeding it to bees ? 


4. Is there any harm in putting | 


more water with the sugar than is 
generally used ? 

5. Which is the best way to feed 
bees ? 

6. Do bees work on warm days in 
winter when they fly out, or do they 
only take acleansing flight ? 

7. What kind of bees are the best 
for increase ? A. V. LENNOX. ? 

Plaquemine, La. 





ANSWERS.—1. That all 


and what you mean by wintering. It 
requires more food to carry the colony 
from the cessation of the honey-flow 
of 1884 to the beginning of the honey- 
flow of 1885 than just to carry them 
through from flight to flight. 
much more, will depend upon the pro- 
lificness of the queen, and many other 
conditions. In most winters, not as 
much food will be consumed by ‘colo- 
nies in frost proof repositories, as 








depends | 
upon the healthfulness and quietude | 
of the bees during their confinement | 


How | 


those left on the summer stands, 
| packed or unpacked. I usually wish 
| my colonies out-of-doors to have about 
| 20 Ibs. of stores, and those in the cel- 
lar, not less than 10 lbs. and these 
stores all available. These will reac’ 
until such time in the spring asI can 
| feed any colonies that may heve caten 








such struggles for life. I think the 
fatal position is such that fatality 
cannot happen to both queens at the 
same time. 

2 To describe such fixtures so that 
t e description would be of any value 
would occupy too much time and 
space. 





| an unusual amount. 


2. Sometimes one or two, and some- | 


| times seven or eight. 

| 38. Yes, I think so; especially if fed 
| later in the season. 

| 4. No, not if you feed early enough, 
|so that the colony has a chance to 


| evaporate the extra water out of the 


| syrup. : 
| 5. My preference is radically in 
| favor of a large feeder on top. 


| 6. Generally, only acleansing flight ; 


though sometimes later in the winter, 
| they begin house-cleaning. 
| 7. Italians for increase, and Ger- 
| mans for nice comb honey. 





Bees Dying Fast. 


I have two colonies of bees which 
| are affected in a manner that is unac- 
countable to me, and I desire informa- 
tion in regard to what is the trouble 
with them, and also for a remedy. 
The ~ nego of the outside of the 
capped honey is gray—about the color 
of mold—though the honey appears to 
taste all right. The comb and the 
hive are dry and emit no bad smell, 
but the bees are dying faster than 
they can carry them out. The colo- 
nies were strong in bees and heavy 
with honey. Rosr. HENDERSON} 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—I do not think that any- 


referred to. The bluish gray tinge on 
the caps of the honey is all right. I 
presume, from all you say, that the 
mortality of these two colonies is nat- 
ural, and a circumstance often seen 
in other apiaries. 


Bee-Feeders, Honey-Boards, etc. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions : 

1. In uniting black bees in the fall 
where one has not the time to find and 
| destroy one of the queens, and they 





| have to“ fight to the death,’ I would 


| like to know whether the survivor is 
|injured in any way. 
| killed ? 

| 2. Please describé your top bee- 

feeder. 

|/honey-board, the distance between 
| the slats. and how much bee-space is 
| there above and below ? 

4. In cellar-wintering, what should 
the outside temperature be, when the 
bees might safely be set out for a 
flight; of course to be returned to the 
cellar when all have gathered home ? 

5. Is it possible to cure bee-diar- 
rhoea, when not too far advanced, by 
| setting a single hive in a warm, dar 
room for a short time ? 

6. How is the common basswood 
propagated? Ww. JNo. HINCHEY. 

Tamworth, Ont., Nov. 1, 1884. 


ANSWERS.—I have never known any 
injury to the surviving queen, from 


thing ails your two colonies of bees | 


Are both ever | five or more copies, $1.75 each. 


3. What is the thickness of your|f the same size and shape as the 


kc rate of $1.00. 





8. The same is also true of this 
question. I prefer a scant 4 inch for 
|a bee-space where there is no liability 
|of a change coming about by way of 
| swelling or shrinkage. 
| 4. Much depends upon the stillness 
|of the air, whether the ground is bare 
|or covered with snow, whether the 
|sun shines or not, and what is the 
| humidity of the atmosphere. Usually 
| 45° to 50° Fahr.; but my rule is, never 

to take bees from a repository expect- 
| ing to return them unless they show 
signs of diarrhoea. 

5. Some claim that they have now 
and then cured one ora few colonies 
by so doing, and changing their food. 
Ido not consider that there is any 
real, practical cure, but I think that 
we shall soon learn how to prevent 
the disease, 

6. By seeds and slips, but usually 
by seeds. 





The Bee Journal for 1885. 
Premiums, $25.00 in Cash. 





To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. , 
$10.00 for the largest club received 
at this office before Feb. 1, 1885 (either 
of the Weekly, Monthly, or et one 
Weekly counts same as 4 Monthiies. 


$5.00 for the second largest; $4.00 
|for the third; $3.00 for the fourth ; 
| $2.00 for the fifth; and $1.00 for the 
sixth largest club. 


| All former offers of Premiums are 
| now withdrawn. 

| The price of the Weekly Ber Jour- 
| NAL for 1885 is $2.00 for one copy; 
| $3.80 for two copies (to the same or 
different post-offices); $5.50 for three 


| copies ; $7.20 for four copies; and for 





| We have decided to publish the 
| Monthly Bez JoURNAL for next year 


Weekly, (which contains about the 
same amount of reading matter as 
the present Monthly.) at 50 cents a 
year ; two copies (to the same or dif- 
| ferent seg ty op | for 90 cents; three 
copies for $1.30; four copies for $1.70; 
five copies for $2.00; more than five 
copies for 40 cents each. The time has 
been extended on all portions of next 
year, which have been paid for at the 


Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 

New Subscribers for the Monthly for 
1885 will have all the numbers for 1884 
free that are published after the sub- 
scriptions are received at this office. 
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Honey and Beoswax Market. 


OFFICE @F THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 17, 1884. } 


The following are the latest quota- | 
tions for honey and beeswax received | 


up to this hour : 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—There is an unsatisfactory demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers, while 
there is a fair inquiry for smal! packages of clover 
honey such as dime, }-]b., 1-lb., and 2-]b. jars, from 
the retail trade. Prices are low as arrivals exceed 
the demand. Extracted honey brings 5@9c. on 
arrival ; choice white comb honey is in fair de- 
mand and sells best in 1-Ib. sections. It brings 15 
@16c. in the jobbing way. We have several small 
lots of dark comb honey from parties in Llinois, 
and offered it as low as 10 and 11 cents per Ib, 
without finding a buyer. Dealers most certainly 


mislead producers by quoting buckwheat and pop- | 


lar comb honey, if they are not more successful 
than we are in disposing of the same. 
BEESW AX.—The demand is slow and arrivals 
are few. Good callow brings 26@27c. on arrival. 
C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—As we have already commenced re- 
ceiving consignments of this year’s crop of honey, 
we fee) sufe in making the following quotations : 
Fancy white comb, 1-B, 18@20c., 2-, 16@18c. ; fair 
to good, | and 2-b, 14@16c.; fancy buckwheat, 1-B, 
1244@13c., 2-, 1146@12e.; ordinary grades of dark, 
land 2-, 11@11 Extracted white choice, in 
kegs or smal! barrels, 8446@9c., buckwheat. 64@7c. 

EESW AX—Prime yellow, 30@31c. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH, 34 Hudson 8t. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Comb honey has been taken with 
freedom by the trade this week, but 15@ié6c. is the 
best price obtainable fora Sopey article of comb 
honey in frames. Some lots on ng from 14 to 15c. 
when in good order. Stock of comb honey is not 
aves st resent. Extracted, 7@&c. for _ 

AX.—For fair to yellow, 28@3 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—A rather quiet market has been expe- 
rienced this week. The market for desirable grades 
is steady at same values. a to extra white 
comb, 9@10c; dark to good, 6@8c.; extracted, 
choice to extra white, 4}4@5c. ; A and candied, 4c. 

BEESWAX.— Wholesale, 24@27 

STEARNS & SMITH. s Front Street. 


8T. LOUIB. 


HONEY — Steady; demand and supply both 
small. Comb, 12@14c per lb., and strained and ex- 


tracted SPeSe- 
saesy A, —Firm at 32@32c. for choice. 
W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—Honey is in a little better demand at 
a little lower price than our former quotations. 
Whilst the market is still full, we are enabled to 
place extra lots of strict! white one-Ib. sections at 
about 15c., with an occasional sale at 16c.; 1% and 
2-lb. sections, best white, l4c.; dark and second 
there Ie rather slow at 12'to 14e. For extracted 
SEE 8 no = 
X.—28e. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y—We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 
13@14c; cutensie®. 6c. 
GEO. W. MEADE & Co., 213 Market. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The market is quiet and unchanged, 
with good demand and liberal receipts. Comb, \- 
Ib. sections, none in the market. They would bring 
18¢.; 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2lbs., 13@14c. 
ures are for choice stock in regular shipping crates. 


Dark or large combs in rough crates sell slowly at | 
9to 10c. Extracted, California, 6@7c.; white clo- | 


ver, 7@8c. ; Southern, 544@6c. 
BEESW AX.—None in 7 market. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co 
Successors to Jerome 'wichell. 
BOSTON. 


HONEY. —We quote best white in 1-lb. sections, 
18@20c.; 2-Ib., 16@18c. Extracted, 8@9c. Un- 
glassed sectioria —_ best. 

BEESW : 
SLAES rs RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


@@ For $2.75 we will supply the | 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and | 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in | 

aper covers; or the Monthly Brx 

OURNAL and the book for $1.75. Or, | 
bound in cloth, with Weekly, $3.00; 
with the Monthly, $2.00. 


_|A Christmas Present. 


The above fig- | 


i 
} 
To every person who sends us one NEW 
| subscription, (besides his own renewal), for 
one year, forthe Weekly BEE JOURNAL, or 
4 NEW Monthly subscribers, for a year, we 
will send asa present, by mail, postpaid, a 
| copy of ‘Mistletoe Memories, or What the 
| Poets say about Christmas.” 


| rete POETS SAY 
P&AB0uT CHR STMAS 








It comprises a collection of poems selected | 
from the writings of H. W. Longfellow, J.G. 
Whittier, Thomas Hood, Alfred Domett, 


shape, with rich silk fringe and tassels. For 
| presentation, this art souvenir is vastly 
superior to a mere Christmas card, as it | 
combines the advantages of both art and | 





literature. Size, 4 by 6‘ inches. 
| ( The Southeastern Michigan | 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold | 


their annual meeting in Adrian, Lena- 
wee Co., Mich., on Dec. 3, 1884, in 
Plymouth Church Chapel. All bee- 
keepers are —T invited to attend, 
and bring with them anything for 
exhibition that will be of any use or 
benefit to bee-keepers. Let all turn 
out and have a good time. 
A. M. GANDER, Sec. 

F. W. GILBERT, Pres. 


-_<-— + = 


Young Men !—Read This. 


THE VOLTAIC BELT Co , of Marshall, Mich., 
| oper to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOL- 
TAIC BELT and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
on trial for thirty days, to men (young or 
old) afflicted with nervous debility, loss of 
| vitality and manhood, and all kindred 

troubles. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
| paralysis, and many other diseases. Com- 
| plete restoration to health, vigor and man- 
| hood guaranteed. No risk is incurred, as 


thirty days trial is allowed. Write them at 
6Dly 





| 
| once for illustrated pamphlet free. 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
| ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 

| instructions on the exhibition of bees 
bore honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


Convention Hand-Book. 


Itis a nice Pocket Companion for 
bee-keepers. It is beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and bound in cloth— 
price 50 cents. 

We have had some bound in Russia 
leather, with colored edges—price 60 
cents. 


_-—->-- 


@& To all new subscribers who 
send us $2 for the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL next year, we will send the rest 
of the numbers of this year free from 
the time the subscription is received 
at this office. 


-_-— + + 


@& Our rates for two or more 
copies of the book, ‘*‘ Bees and Honey,”’ 
may be found on the Book List on 
the second page of this paper. Also 
wholesale rates on all books where 
they are purchased “ to sell again.” 
The time for reading up will soon be 


/here, and in anticipation of this, we 


Chas. Mackay, Sir Walter Scott, Jennie Joy, | 
and others. The whole bound in Banner | 





now have a very large stock of books 
on hand; and can fill orders for them 
in any quantity, on receipt of orders. 


———_—_—___» << e <— ——____—_- 


@ To Canadian subscribers let us 
say that we have made arrangements 
so that we can supply the Farmer’s 
Advocate of London, Ont., and the 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for one year 
at $1.25 for the two. This is a rare 
chanee to obtain two good papers for 
| about the price of one. 


We can supply photographs of 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of 
Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


11,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
12th Theusand Just Out! 

1lth Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
2,000 Seld the past Year. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. thewhole 








work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 


very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail, @1 25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 
A. 4. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
State Agricultural College, LANSING, MICH. 
18C7t 20D 12t 


Do you want to buy a Fine- Bred 
DOG, of any kind? If so, write 
and name the kind you want. 


Edmund Maurer, 1026 Spring Garden St. 
_ PHIL ADELPHI A, PA. 


41A eow4t 











BRADLEY BU: TTER BOXES 

The sweetest, cheapest and most attractive 
small butter package ever offered. Butter sells 
quicker and brings better pri ces for family trade 
than in any other package. Send for descriptive 
price list. CHAS. P. WILL ARD & CO., 230 
Michigan St., CHICAGO, 
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“Sixth Thousand just Published ! 
New and Enlarged Edition 


OF 


BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasurex 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
pages, is “‘ fully up with the times” in all 
the improvements and inventions in this | 
rapidly yer ap pursuit, and presents | 
the aplarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- | 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive | 
condition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by | 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


: | buttoned on to studs 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale | 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


——— 


PATENT 
FOUNDATION 
MILLS 9 '*Sis 


W.C.PELHAM | 
MAYSVILLE.KY. ¥ 





Vandervort Foundation Mill, - 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


wanted for The Lives of all the 
Presidents of the U. 8. The 
largest, handsomest, best book 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling 


book in America. 
grotite to agents. All intelligent om want it. | 
Any one can become a successful agent. 
free. HALLETT BOoKk Co., Portland,Me. 4Aly 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. “THO AS G. NE 

925 West edions Street Chicago, "m. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory. 9 wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


For Bees, Queens. 


Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and al] Apiar- 

ian Implements, send for Circular to 
FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

LABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ils. 


SEND FOR IT, _ 


We have just issued a new four-page cir- 
cular that will interest any bee-keeper. 
Send your name on a postal card for it. 
44Att AENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





Immense | 


Terms | 


for the working class. Send 10 cents | 
for postage, and we will mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 


more money in a few days, than you | 


Co. 





in paper A NEW BEE-VEIL. 


There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 


on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very 
easily put together, no trouble to put on or | 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would | 
| be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and the protection against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, ete., is perfect. The 
— of the entire Veil being only five 
ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN 


923 West Madison Street. C = OR lil, 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, Y, 





a week at home. $5.00 outtit free. Pay 
absolutely sure. No risk. Capital not re- 
quired. eader, if nee want business at 
which persons of either sex, young or old, 
can make great pay al! the time they 
work, with absolute certainty, write for 


| = to H. HALLETT & Uo., Portiand, Maine. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, w bolennto | 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
| 


ever thought possible at any business. 
Capital not required. We will start you. 
work all the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5every 
evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all | 
who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
success absolutely sure. Don’t delay. Start now. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

4Aly 


| Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale | 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





The Best in the Worid. 
already made. 
through our Agent, you deal direct 
with the manufacturer. Write for Cat- 
alogue of ESTEY and CAMP & CoO. 
ORCANS, Decker Sros., Mathushek, 
Simpson, Estey & Camp, and Camo & 


You can | 


Full particulars, direc- | 








150,000 
In buying of us or 


PIANOS. ACENTS WANTED. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 


6S ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the cyuaptonne ; ; Cause and treatment of each, a 
| table giving al! the principal drugs used for the 
| horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
| when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
| horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............$18.00. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


For sale by 


We willsend you a watch ora chain 
BY RAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O. D., to be 
examined before payingany money 
and if not satisfactery returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 
Every Watch Warranted. 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH Cl C0, 


TSBURGH, PA 





| 


‘THE BRITISH BEE JOU RNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H. BR. PEEL, Editor. 
ORTON. ENGLAND. 


We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a year. 
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1868. 1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLU MIN. 


WAX ON SHARES, 


For Comb Foundation for 1885, 


Why not send me your Wax 


INOW 


to be made into the best Given Foun- 
dation on shares, or at a low cash 
price per pound for making, during 
the less-hurried winter months. 

If you have no wax, perhaps your 
store-keepers have, and it will pay you 
to buy and ship to me. 

Write and get my present low terms. 
I pay highest market price in 

CASH FOR WAX. 


Apiary for Sale. 


I offer for sale one of the best 
apiaries and very choicest location in 
Southern Michigan. 

No other bees kept in the field. 
House, barn and honey- bouse, good 
cellar, cistern, and two wells; high- 
board fence all on 4¢ acre of ground in 
a small village, 6 miles from here, on 
this M.C.R.R. Depot, freight, ex- 
press and telegraph offices, saw-mill, 
store and blacksmith shop only 25 rods 
distant. 


Here we have three surplus honey 
crops: First, from white clover; 
second, from basswood; third, from 
myriads of fall flowers. 


I will give my purchaser a splendid 
——— to gain a good home, and 
choice honey location. I will sell 
with it any number of colonies of 
bees and apiarian fixtures wanted, 
the outfit being either for comb or ex- 
tracted honey as desired; or I will 
sell only the home and permanent 
fixtures, and furnish a large number 
of colonies on shares till the pur- 
chaser thus gains stock of his own. 
Hives and fixtures of my latest im- 
proved patterns. Write me for 
prices, terms, etc. 


HIVES IN THE FLAT, 


OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 


Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, 
cheaper than many can procure mate- 
rial at home. Write for special prices 
in quantity, and state the number 
wanted. 


Address, 
JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, Cass County MICH. 





Prices Reduced. 


Owing to a decline in the price of 
Beeswax there will, hereafter, be a 


reduction of 5 cents per pound 
on all orders for Comb Foundation. 





9 


ILLINoIrs. 


CHIcAGa, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honev Plants, ete., 
923 WEST MADISON STREET, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





I pay 25c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMIAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Land-Owners, Attention! 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX OR JUDICIAL 
SALES, are invited to correspond with 
RICKEL & BULL, a ty * at Law, 
41 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
they will learn something to their advantage. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help youto 
more money right away than 

Py anything else in this world. Al) 


of either sex,succeed from first 
The broad road to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At once address, TRUE 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. 4Aly 


J-_.W.BCKRMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
TAly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 





hour, 








DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HInts AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a "ez valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
peepnee to Everybody, concerning their daily 

abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 

It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, aed is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 

Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them. 
Perils of Summer, Clothing—what to Wear 
How to Breathe, How much to Wear, 
Overheating Houses, Contagious Diseases, 
Ventilation, How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, 


Exercise, 
Occupation for Invalids,} Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Mg er ee Kar Ache, Felons 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 
Hoarseness, Itching, inflamed Breasts, Iv n- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 


DD. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 














1ABtf 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 


Applyto Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
(Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 








